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BOOK almost greater than it was of us".1 The German Government
' flatly vetoed our hope of getting full control of Delagoa Bay and
thought of exacting some immediate price for neutrality, but
Hatzfeldt wrote that the British people generally did not yet
feel weak enough to cede Zanzibar.2
Soon, one after another, the German mail steamers Bundes-
rath, General and HerzogwerQ held up by British warships. Then,
at the beginning of 1900, the natural rage of German anger was
officially stimulated by propaganda in the interests of the new
fleet. In the middle of January, when Lord Salisbury seemed
slow to give satisfaction, Holstein tried to frighten him by tele-
graphing to Eckardstein that the Kaiser debated whether in the
next forty-eight hours he should send a special envoy to London
in order either to exact a satisfactory answer from Her Majesty's
Government or break off diplomatic relations.3
Amidst this turmoil Chamberlain, though holding his tongue
on the subject, kept firmly to his policy of exhausting every
effort to settle with Germany.
But no longer, as after the Windsor conversations, had he a
trace of sentiment about it. He never appeared a stronger and
cooler statesman than he is pictured in a long dispatch by Count
Metternich, acting ambassador in London. He had an interview
of more than two hours' duration, and his report, one of the living
documents of the present book, must conclude this chapter. It
is too long to quote in full. Without changing a sentence, let us
attach the principal passages to the name of each interlocutor:
METTERNICH AND CHAMBERLAIN (March 18, 1900).4
METTERNICH: "I urged him to speak in confidence right out, his real
mind, however critical, on condition that I would do the same. He began
with conversations which he had with you (Biilow) at Windsor."
CHAMBERLAIN: "From those conversations he had gathered the impres-
sion that you were in agreement with him as to the broad principles of
Anglo-German relations. On that assumption he had made his speech at
Leicester; and in spite of everything inimical to it, and no matter what
1  Orosse Potitik, vol. xviii. p. 763       3 Eckardstein, vol. ii. pp. 144-159.
(January 21, 1900).                                   * Orosse Politik, vol. xv. pp. 484-
2  Ibid, vol. xv. pp. 433-434 (Hatz-    491 (Metternich to Bulow, March 19,
feldt to the Wilhelmstrasse, December    1900).
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